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HeadsUp 


Hotograms  Will  Give  Video  a  3D  Look 


UNIVEIISITY  OF  ARIZONA  scientists 
have  developed  a  holographic 
telepresence  system  that  projects 
a  3D,  fuU-oolor,  moving  image- 
hut  doesn’t  require  viewers  to  wear  special 
glasses  to  see  the  image  properly. 

“Let’s  say  I  want  to  give  a  piesenution  in 
New  York.  All  I  need  is  an  array  of  cameras 
in  my 'Ibcsoo  office  and  a  East  Internet 
coimection.  At  the  other  end,  in  New  York, 
there  would  be  a  3D  display  using  our  laser 
system,'  said  optical  sciences  professor 

A  prototype  of  the  holographic  technology 
reco^  an  image  with  an  array  of  regular 
video  cameras,  each  one  viewing  the  object 
bom  a  different  ang^.  Then  it  uses  East-pulsed 
User  beams  to  create  holograpiiic,  or  3D, 
pisds.  Those  pixek  are  the  building  blocks  of 


the  images,  according  to  the  university. 

Pierre-Alexarrdre  Blartche,  an  assistant 
research  pnrfessor  at  the  urriversity,  said  the 
key  development  is  “a  screen  made  of  a  novel 
photorefrKtive  material,  capable  of  tefresh- 
irtg  holograms  every  two  seconds,  makirtg 
it  the  first  to  achieve  a  speed  that  can  be 
described  as  quasi-real-time." 

Telepresence  systertrs  are  gaining  popular¬ 
ity  among  large  corporations  that  want  to 
cut  down  on  travel,  artdbolograpb- 
ictechrtology  would  enhartce  the 
telepresence  experienoe  by  adding 
3D  graphics.  The  new  technology 

new-productprototypein3Dbefotespend- 
irtg  money  to  build  it,  said  Dan  Olds,  an 
analyst  at  Gabriel  Consultmg  Group  Inc 
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What  if  you  could  join  the  85%  of  businesses  turning 
to  advanced  analytics  for  improved  revenue  growth? 


You  can.  SAS  gives  you  The  Power  to  Know.® 

SAS  Analytics  uses  your  data  to  reveal  patterns,  anomalies,  key  variabies 
and  reiationships  that  uitimateiy  iead  to  valuabie  insights  and  better  answers  faster. 
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4G  Tliming  Into  ‘Meaningless'  Moniker 


T  Hi  Tf  Ml  4G  wireless  literally  refers 
to  fouith-genetation  wireless  tech¬ 
nology,  but  apparently  there's  not 
much  else  that  buyers  can  count  on 
when  it  comes  to  the  4G  label. 

T-MoUle  USA  this  month  reignited  the 
debate  over  the  dehnttion  of  a  4G  network 
vrhen  it  laimched  TV  ads  claiming  that  it  oper¬ 
ates  “America’s  largest  4G  network.” 

Competitors  said  that  T-Mobile’s  High- 
Speed  Packet  Access  (HSPAt)  network 
shouUnt  be  described  as  either  “next 
generation"  or  4G  at  all  In  fact,  T-Mobile  last 


technical  terttr,”  said  Gartner  Inc.  analyst 
Ken  Dulaney.  “All  it's  goir^  to  mean  is  that  it's 
faster  than  the  last  network  you  were  on.” 

T-Mobile  defended  its  use  of  the  term  4G. 

“What  we  re  selling  today  is  clearly  the 
equivalent  or  the  better  of  what's  bei^  mar¬ 


keted  today  as  4G,”  said  Mark  McDiarmid, 


The  HSPAt  network  delivers,  0 
5Mbit/sec.  downstream  to  smartphones  and 
laMbit/sec.  to  laptop  dongles,  he  said. 

Until  recently,  4G  referred  to  celhilar 
networks  using  either  WiMax  or  Long  Term 
Evolution  (LTE)  teclmologies. 

But  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  ruled  on  Oct.  21  that  WiMax  and  LTE 
in  their  current  forms  don’t  qualify  as  4G. 

The  ITU  reserves  that  irmniker  for  networks 
that  achieve  speeds  of  looMbit/sec.,  or  about 
to  times  the  performarKe  that  any  carrier, 
including  T-Mobile,  can  o&r  today. 

The  ITU  said  that  the  only  technologies  that 
will  qualify  as  4G  are  a  future  version  of  LTE  to 
be  called  LTE-Advanoed,  and  the  next  generation 
of  WiMax,  ofBcially  known  as  IEEE  8o2.r6m  or 
WirelessMAN-Advanced.  Neither  is  eiqtected 
to  go  live  commercially  until  20t4  or  2015. 

-  Mart  HemUen  and  the 
WG  News  Service’s  Stephen  Lawson 


surveyed  identified  user  training  on 
the  ribbon  as  a  concern,  said  ana¬ 
lyst  Diane  Haggiund.  That’s  more 
than  doubie  the  percentage  who 
said  they  vrere  worried  about  the 
software’s  stability  and  reiiability, 
and  significantly  higher  than  the 
percentage  who  voiced  concerns 
over  non-ribbon  training  issues  and 
add-on  compatibiiity  problems. 

Despite  Microsoft's  claims  that 
training  issues  are  overblown,  users 
still  knock  the  ribbon  in  Office  2010. 
which  came  out  months  ago.  and 
the  just-shipped  Office  for  Mac  2011. 

Only  20%  of  the  organizations 
polled  have  rolled  out  Office  2010  so 
far.  noted  Haggiund.  who  pointed  to 
increased  complexity  on  the  desk¬ 
top  as  a  potential  reason  for  the 
delay.  “It’s  Just  getting  tougher  and 
tougher"  for  IT  staffs,  she  sak). 


Obama  Softens  His 
Stance  on  Offshoring 

During  a  visit  to  India,  the  president  emphasizes  how 
outsourcing  can  benefit  businesses  and  workers  in  both 
countries.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau  and  John  Ribeiro 


prohibiting  state  agencies  from 


anti-o&horing  rhetoric  helped  Se 
Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.)  and  Harry 
Reid  (D-Nev.)  win  re-election. 

With  the  election  over,  though, 
Obama  has  signaled  a  willingness 
avoid  piling  restrictions  on  ofeho^ 
ing  and  the  H-iB  visa  program.  Ar 
Congress’  upcoming  lame-duck 
session  could  give  H-tB  supporters 
opportunity  to  make  gains,  partic- 
lariy  through  amendments  tacked 
onto  pending  appropriations  bills. 

India  is  seeking  a  nirmber  of  thir'~ 
from  U.S.  lawmakers.  Among  them 


-llay  concerns  expressed  by  India’s  government  and  used  by  companies  that  o6Ser  IT  services.  India  would  also  lib 

s  IT  industry  that  the  US.  would  enact  protectionist  called  totalization  agreement  that  would  end  the  need  for  Ind 

measures  in  response  to  feats  that  offiihoring  is  a  cause  visa  workers  to  pay  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes. 

ofAmerican  job  losses.  Ron  Hita,  an  associate  professor  of  public  policy  at  the  Rc 

leaders  have  been  on  edge  since  Congress  raised  the  ester  Institute  of  Technology,  said  Obama  accomplished  vi*i 


This  shouldn’t  have  taken  anyone  by  surprise, 
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China  Gains  May  Spur 
U.S.  Supercomputing 

The  end  of  a  six-year  U.S.  run  atop  the  TopSOO  super¬ 
computer  list  could  persuade  a  cost-conscious  Congress  to 
fund  new  projects.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau  and  Joab  Jackson 


U  being  heavily  challenged  for  the  first  time  in  yeais, 
with  Chinese-buih  systems  tanked  first  and  third  in 
the  latest  Top500  list  of  the  most  powerfirl  systems. 
Analysts  say  the  tuning  of  the  U.S.’s  1^  from  the  top 
jf  the  biatmual  list  after  a  six-year  run  could  prose  beneficial  to 
rariousfederalagencieslookingfeirpiiblicitrooiestofundsupetrjom- 
puter  projects  in  the  midst  of  a  cost-cutting  climate  in  Washington. 


. . .  arguments  alone  should  convir 

lawmakers  to  fund  new  project 
“Goverrunents  are  recognizing  that  the  deployment  of 
technology  is  a  prerequisite  to  sustaining  economic  comf 
ness,"  said  David  Turek,  vice  president  of  deep  computing 
IBM.  “It  lets  you  do  better  product  designs,  basic  researcl 
sciences,  fundamental  research  in  materials." 

IDC  analyst  Earl  Joseph  noted  tl  '  ~ 

building  r4  petascale  computing  ce 
the  competitive  value."  Even  Russi 

e  without  high-perlormance  cor 
President  Dmitry  Medvedev’s  sc 
wing  supercomputer  developme 


InterSect36o  Inc.,  a  Surmyvale,  Calif.-based  high-performance 
computing  research  group. 

The  latest  Topsoo  list,  released  last  week,  is  led  by  the  2.5-peta- 
fiop  Tianhe-iA  supercomputer  built  at  China's  Tianjin  National 
Supercomputer  Center.  Next  is  the  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  Leadership 
Computing  Facility's  Cray  XTs  Jaguar  system,  which  clocked  in  at 


The  U.S.  isn’t  standing  stiU  either.  In  2012,  the  DOE  s  Uw- 
rence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  plans  to  unveil  an  IBM 
Sequoia  system  that  will  exceed  20  petaflcqis,  and  its  Argonne 
National  Lab  is  expected  to  finish  its  next-generation  IBM  Blue 
Gene  supercomputer,  which  will  perform  at  up  to  to  petaflops.  < 
lafftWI  is  a  reporter  Jbr  the  IDG  News  Service. 
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Putting  you 

in  the  driver's  seat. 


Complete  Customer  Satisfaction.  It's  what  has  helped 
Enterprise  Holdings*  become  North  America's  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  service  provider  in  the 
automobile  rental  industry.  And  helping  them  drive 
satisfaction  is  Dell  Services. 

Calling  on  our  extensive  knowledge  of  the  car  rental 
business  and  all  of  the  systems  that  support  it,  we've 
helped  Enterprise  Holdings  maintain  exceptional 
customer  service  and  grow  their  leadership  position. 
All  of  which  has  led  to  acknowledgement  we  re 
particularly  proud  of:  'Finding  a  partner  that  you  can 
trust,  that  can  be  relied  upon  and  that  operates  with 
integrity,  flexibility  and  transparency  is  both  difficult 
and  indispensible,  Dell  Services  is  such  a  partner ' 

How  can  we  boost  your  business?  After  all,  the  future  is 
wide  open  Visit  dell.com/services. 


Applications  Business  Process  Consulting  Infrastr 


Get  the  free 

mobile  app  at 
httpy/gettag.mobi 
ortextCOMPl 
to  70700* 


Windows  Azure  lets  you  develop  and  run  applications 
in  the  cloud  -  all  from  a  single  platform.  This  eliminates 
the  need  to  weave  together  a  patchwork  of  ad  hoc 
technologies  and  reduces  complexity  in  the  process. 

Now  you  can  concentrate  on  business  concerns  instead 
of  IT  minutia.  Simplicity.  Just  one  of  the  many  virtues 
of  Cloud  Power. 

Find  your  Cloud  Power  at  Microsoft.com/cloud/azure 


Microsoft 


Cloud  Power 


THE  GRILL  I  BRENDA  DECKER 


agencies  were  looking  at  programs  that  would  be  cut, 

and  we  had  to  look  at  how  to  provide  those  programs 

more  efficiently  using  technology. 

WM  If  yw  ttratw  to  dMi  wMi  that  efeallMie? 

We’re  big  believers  in  project  management.  Let’s  sit 
back  and  look  at  what  milestones  we  have  left,  what 

do  we  have  going  on  that  would  give  us  pusbhack, 

what  are  our  harriers  and  risks,  and  actually  have 
a  brainstorming  session  where  we  say  no  idea  is  a 
stupid  idea  —  throw  it  out  there  and  we  can  decide  if 


cc 


ITS  amazing  how 
creative  people  can 


W  their  input  and  say, 
let’s  all  work  on  this  together.’ 


this-too-shall-pass 
kind  of  thing.  We 
fek  we  needed  to 


for  these."  It  was 
important  for  us 
that  peqrle  un¬ 
derstood  we  weren’t  just  putting  words  out  there.  We 

were  putting  words  out  ttere  for  people  to  operate  by. 


n  to  ask  arryone  else  to  provkle  IT  services.  H 
ure  that  by  asking  rarstomers,  and  making  su 
not  bearing,  “You’re  not  doing  this  for  me.  1 


Mf  wywM  nM  thit  llwy  «aM  t*  Nri  M  Mitfida  IT 

pnwldart  A  couple  of  times  we’ve  had  people  come  in 

the  norm  is  that  when  they  say  that,  we  find  ways  to 
fire  the  issrre  and  we  retain  them  as  a  customer. 

WfealMtlwMatftdnlMIHtfeliydHTWe’teall 

looking  to  do  mote  with  less.  But  we  have  very  large 
cooperative  IT  projects  that  have  been  started  over 
the  past  two  years  that  we  needed  to  complete 
were  well  on  our  way  to  completing  irrespective  of 
the  budget  issues.  We  didn’t  want  to  say.  “The  budget 
wouldn’t  let  us  complete  the  prtqects."  And  we  had 
to  the  bucket  issues  at  agencies.  Some 


What  do  you  SM  as  tiM  Moot  dialMit  ofthc  next 

dacadir  C3ne  is  going  to  be  our  retiring  workforce. 

We  have  a  lot  of  legacy  systems  that  have  people  who 
can  do  the  upgrades  and  maintenance,  birt  those 
peo[de  ate  going  to  be  retiring.  We’re  going  to  have 
to  really  deal  with  modemiration,  and  we’re  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  how  we  support  systems  if  we  can’t 
get  them  modernized. 

How  win  yea  handle  the  antldiiated  rctiiemciits? 

We’re  trying  to  bring  people  in  and  pair  them  with 

people  who  have  deak  with  our  legacy  systems  and 

see  if  we  can  devek^  the  mentoring  that  can  cross 

over  that  retirement  period.  We  know  that  at  some 
time  we  have  to  get  those  legacy  systems  replaced. 

But  we  have  bought  ourselves  some  time  through  the 

agencies  to  help  them  understand  that  the  system  you 
developed  in  1972  really  needs  a  refresh. 

SO*.  Dave  Halaennn  pndfad  yea  far  both  year 


those?  I  think  it’s  a  skiration  where  you’ve  got  to  let 

people  brir^  you  ideas,  to  come  up  with  new  and 

evriting  ways  to  do  things.  Birt  you  then  need  to  back 
them  up  and  kxA  at  that  idea  and  ask,  “How  do  we 
afford  it,  how  do  we  make  sure  k’s  something  palat- 

aMe  to  our  clients,  and  how  do  we  move  very  slowly 

into  those  things  and  not  leave  behind  the  people 
who  might  not  adopt  the  new  technology?” 


youseayouraelf  as  aa  imiaeiicer?  I  believe  that  a  lot  of 
[the  agencies]  have  looked  at  our  organization  and  the 
changes  we  made  and  said,  “They  really  are  making 
a  difference  in  how  we  deploy  technok^  in  the  state 

of  Nebraska.”  So  they  come  to  us  and  to  me  and  say, 
“I’ve  got  this  idea,”  and  I’m  able  to  influence  how  we 
deploy  k.  And  I  have  a  talent  apparently  in  getting 
people  into  a  room  and  able  to  talk  to  each  other. 
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Redmond  Be  Nimble, 
Redmond  Be  Quick 


Microsoft 
wasn’t  slow 
to  enter  the 
mobile  market, 
but  it  has 
been  slow  to 
recognize  what 
consumers 
want. 


Preston  GnUla  is  a 

contributing  editor  for 
Computerworld.com 
and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books, 
including  How  the 
Internetworks 
(Oue.2005). 


MICROSOFT’S  PAST  AND  FUTURE  are  intersecting  this  month,  set¬ 
ting  the  company’s  more  complacent  present  in  stark  contrast  with 
its  early,  hungry  days.  On  Nov.  8,  Microsoft  launched  Windows 
Krone  7,  its  liest  attempt  to  make  a  mark  in  the  mobile  worid. 


Then,  less  than  two  weeks  later,  on  Nov.  20,  it 
marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  launch  of 
Windows.  In  the  time  between  the  Windows  1.0 
and  Windows  Phone  7  launches,  Microsoft  has 
changed  in  ways  that  call  into  question  whether  it 
will  ever  again  be  able  to  match  its  success  of  the 
past  2$  years. 

When  MicroscA  released  Windows  t.o  in 
November  1985,  it  was  still  a  young,  hungry 
company,  barely  to  years  old.  The  product  that 
had  cemented  its  success,  MS-DOS,  had  been 
released  only  four  years  earlier. 

Microsoft  was  in  an  enviable  position  —  young 
enough  to  easily  change  course  and  shift  resources 
to  new  products,  hut  stable  enough  trot  to  foce  a 
cash-flow  crunch.  With  a  small  product  lineup, 
there  was  little  internal  ted  tape, 

Windows  1,0  was  begun  in  1981  as  a  project 
called  Interface  Manager,  and  it  was  announced 
to  the  worid  in  November  1983.  When  it  finally 
was  released  two  years  later,  not  many  people 
outside  the  trade  press  were  paying  attention. 
Windows  was  little  more  than  an  entenskin  of 
DOS,  which  it  had  to  run  on  top  of,  and  oflered 
few  clear  benefits.  Mote  often  than  not,  rather 
than  being  purchased  on  its  own,  it  was  included 
as  a  runtime  with  programs  like  Excel. 

Still,  Microsoft  tecognixed  that  the  future  of 
the  PC  was  graphical,  and  it  shifted  resources 
to  Wndows,  single-mindedly  pursuing  the  new 
operating  system  even  though  it  knew  the  payoff 
might  not  come  for  several  years.  Microsoft’s  big 
adrantage  was  being  nimble  erraugh  to  outclass, 
out-program  and  out-mmket  far  larger  compa¬ 


nies,  notably  IBM.  The  payoff  was  big:  Windows 
eventually  achieved  a  near  monopoly  in  the  global 
operating  systems  market. 

Slowing  With  Age 

But  Microsoft  is  nimble  no  more,  and  today  it 
reacts  to  change  more  slowly  than  its  competitors 
do.  It's  paying  the  price  for  that.  Although  Micro¬ 
soft  wasn’t  slow  to  enter  the  mobile  market,  it  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  what  consumers  want  and 
then  to  deliver  it  to  them.  The  company  was  in 
the  mobile  market  far  ahead  of  Apple  and  Google, 
releasing  an  early  version  of  its  mobile  operat¬ 
ing  system  in  2001.  Apple  didn’t  get  around  to 
releasing  the  iPhone  until  2007,  and  Google  didn’t 
release  Android  to  phone  makers  until  2009. 

But  because  they  paid  more  attention  to  what 
consumers  wanted  and  to  smartphone  hardware 
advances,  their  mobile  growth  has  been  surging, 
while  Microsoft’s  market  share  has  shrunk. 

Microsoft  has  simply  not  been  able  to  develop 
a  competitive  mobile  operating  system  until  now, 
and  it  may  be  too  late.  The  company  certainly 
hasn’t  lacked  resources,  but  turf  wars  have  ham¬ 
pered  its  mobile  efforts.  In  its  eariier  years,  Micro¬ 
soft  would  never  have  allowed  competitors  to  take 
away  its  market.  But  political  infighting,  ted  tape 
and  a  diffuse  focus  alkwed  a  major  opportunity  to 

The  question  for  Microsoft  today  is  whether  it 

will  learn  from  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 

regain  that  single-minded  focus.  If  not,  you  can 
count  Microsoft  out  of  the  mobile  race,  and  what 
may  become  the  world’s  faggest  growth  market.  ♦ 
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Healthcare  IT: 


Computerization  is 

slowly  improving 

the  healthcare 
system,  but  It’s  a 
long  way  from  living 
up  to  expectations. 

By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


IT’S  BEEN  19  YEARS  since  the 
prestigious  Institute  of  Medi¬ 
cine  urged  greater  adoption  of 
computer  systems  in  healthcare, 
and  more  than  six  years  since 
then-President  George  W.  Bush 
declared,  “By  computerizing 
health  records,  we  can  avoid 
dangerous  medical  mistakes, 
reduce  costs  and  improve  care.” 

So,  how  are  we  doing  so  far? 

There  are  positive  signs  at 
places  like  Methodist  Dallas 
Medical  Center,  which  has  a 
nearly  fbolpitxrf  way  to  make  sure 
the  tight  dnig  gets  to  the  tight 
patient  in  the  right  dose  at  the 
right  time:  It  uses  bar-code  tech¬ 
nology  to  clear  all  medications 
through  a  computerized  program. 


Pamela  McNutt 


COVER  STORY 


A  work  of  art  in  secure  computing. 


with  confidence  as  it  dynamically  scales  to  meet  your  needs. 
With  leading-edge  technology  and  a  staff  of  accomplished 
professionals,  SunGard  can  help  make  your  next  cloud 
computing  project  a  work  of  art. 


Take  the  Quick  Poll  and  see 
how  you  rank  in  the  cloud 
at:  sun^ardas.com/cloud4 


SUNGARD  AVAILABILITY  SERVICES 


Cloud  by  Renoir,  1896 


Cloud  by  SunGard,  2010 


Cloud  by  RenoM;,.4896  ^ ,, 


i  — 


A  work  of  art  in  secure  computing. 

Building  a  better  cloud  takes  a  revolutionary  approach  to 
virtualization  that  goes  far  beyond  conventional  solutions. 
With  a  resilient  infrastructure  and  robust  security,  SunGard 
.  provides  maximum  protection  and  a  fully  managed  solution 
that  virtually  eliminates  the  risk  of  failure.  Navigate  the  cloud 
with  confidence  as  it  dynamically  scales  to  meet  your  needs. 
With  leading-edge  technology  and  a  staff  of  accomplished 
professionals,  SunGard  can  help  make  your  next  cloud 
computing  project  a  work  of  art. 


Take  the  Quick  Poll  and  see 
how  you  rank  in  the  cloud 
at:  sungardas.com/cloud4 


Healthcare  IT 

«*e  asted  exterts  to  give  WW  grades  for  Itie  progress  that  IT  has  n 
so  tar  In  improeiiig  the  folorong  asperts  of  the  UA  healthcare  sya 
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cant  share  their  records  with  other  facilities  unless  they're  aflUiated 
with  one  another,  and  even  those  that  can  share  with  others  outside 

their  networks  often  have  translatron  problerns  because  there's  no 

single  data  standard  to  facilitate  the  strwoth  transfar  of  inforrnation. 

“That's  one  of  the  things  we're  struggling  with  —  the  vocabu¬ 
laries,  diagnostic  codes,  nomenclatures.  There  are  a  lot  of  them, 
and  we're  trying  to  bring  them  together,”  Stettheimer  says. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  efforU  going  on  to  create  the  ability  to  share 
information,  but  we're  not  there  yet.” 

It  may  be  ro  or  i5  years  befote  data  sharing  is  widespread, 

because  it's  “a  lot  harder  to  achieve  than  most  people  appreciate,” 
says  Peter  Gabriel,  direettw  of  informatics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 

sylvatiia  School  of  Medidne's  Departrnent  of  Radiation  Oncology. 

Orre  looming  issue  is  whether  people  will  trust  that  their 
electronic  medical  records  will  remain  secure  and  private  while 
all  this  dau  sharing  goes  on.  Polls  show  that  consumers  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  employers  artd  marketers  might  gain  access  to  their 
health  records,  for  example. 

The  counterargirment  is  that  electronic  records  can  be  more 
secure  than  paper  ones.  Marry  computerized  health  record 
systems  alre»ly  use  multilevel  access  controls  that  can  limit  who 
can  view  ^lecific  information,  and  some  provide  audit  trails  that 

show  who  accessed  what  details  when. 

But  still  unresolved  are  questions  about  how  patients'  records 
will  be  handled  —  and  how  they  want  their  records  handled. 

Should  they  be  aUe  to  opt  into  a  system  of  shared  electronic 
reconls,  or  should  they  have  to  opt  out?  Artd  who  will  be  the 

owners  and  custodians  of  the  information  —  the  patients  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  caregivers  or  facilities  that  created  the  data? 

Will  IT  Cut  Medical  Costs? 

Healthcare  IT  professionals  expect  that  technology  will  not  only 
improve  patient  cate,  but  also  deliver  savings,  by  stteamlirring 
processes  atrd  eliminating  costly  mistakes.  “We  have  known 
since  at  the  least  the  rggos  that  the  highest-quality  cate  results 
in  the  lowest-cost  care,”  says  Aaron  Seib,  CEO  of  the  National 
eHeakh  Collaborative,  a  pubUc-private  partnership  promoting  a 
nationwide  health  information  system. 

McNutt  says  her  hospital's  prescription  bar-code  system  is  an 
example  of  a  cost-cutting  techrrology.  By  eliminating  drug  errors, 

it  errts  out  the  treatments  that  would  have  been  needed  if  a  patient 


A  CIO  at  a  for-profit  company  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
approval  for  an  IT  investment  that  saves  money  for  the  industry 
but  not  for  the  company. 

“The  incentives  [in  healthcare]  are  not  aligned  at  all.  In  fact, 
there  are  perverse  incentives  there,”  Stettheimer  points  out. 
“That’s  very  simplified,  but  it’s  a  problem  we  need  to  overcome." 

New  payment  models  will  help  healthcare  facilities  big  and 
small  see  the  financial  rewards  of  investing  in  IT,  he  says.  Medi¬ 
caid  and  some  other  insurers  are  paying  healthcare  providers 
by  the  condition,  rather  than  per  treatment  or  per  day  in  the 
hospital.  Those  payment  arrangements  give  doctors  and  hospitals 
incentives  to  deliver  the  best,  most  efficient  care. 

The  new  payment  schemes  are  more  likely  to  save  big  bucks 
than  IT  advances  alone  would,  Gabriel  says.  “I’m  a  big  proponent 
of  healthcare  IT,  but  I  don't  see  a  lot  of  evidence  that  information 
technology  will  save  the  healthcare  system  money,"  he  says. 

The  Affordability  Factor 

Many  financially  strapped  medical  facilities  have  a  hard  time 
generatii^  the  upfront  capital  required  to  invest  in  IT  in  the 
first  place.  The  Harvard  study  found  that  small,  rural  and  public 
hospitals  have  fallen  behind  larger,  private  and  urban  operations 
in  adopting  EHR  systems,  further  v^ening  the  digital  divide. 

Even  with  the  federal  stimulus  money  —  which  is  just  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what's  needed  nationwide  —  access  to  capital  for  IT  is 
a  big  concern  for  many  medical  providers,  says  Bobbie  Wilbur, 
co-director  of  Social  Interest  Solutions,  a  nonprofit  healthcare 
techimlogy  provider.  “Affordability  is  complicated  by  so  many 
factors.  Some  just  don’t  have  the  money.  Others  mi^t  not  make 
it  a  priority  because  other  needs  rank  higher.”  Wilbur  says. 

Spooner  says  IT  costs  could  force  small,  independent  opera¬ 
tions  to  seek  partnerships  or  mergers  with  larger  institutions. 
“Independent  physician  practices  or  hospitals  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  he  says. 

Of  course,  healthcare  IT  won’t  do  any  good  if  it  isn’t  used  effec- 


that  involve  pens,  paper  and  Post-it  notes. 

To  some  degree,  this  is  a  generatiorial  issue.  More  and  mote 
medical  professionals,  like  people  in  other  industries,  have  grown 
up  with  technology  or  are  becoming  more  comfortable  with  it. 

In  the  future,  Spooner  says,  caregivers  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  use  computers;  they’ll  be  viewed  as  incompetent  if  they  don’t. 

A  bigger  problem  than  getting  healthcare  professionals  to 
accept  technology  is  that  there’s  been  roo  much  emphasis  on 
computers  alone,  and  t»t  enough  focus  on  streamlining  work¬ 
flows  and  providing  software  that  could  help  doctors  make  better 
medical  dKisions,  according  to  an  Institute  of  Medicine  report 
released  last  year. 

Researchers  who  visited  leading  healthcare  facilities  found 
that  ’TT  applications  appear  designed  largely  to  automate  tasks  or 
business  processes.  They  are  often  designed  in  ways  that  simply 
mimic  existing  paper-based  forms  and  provide  little  support  for 
the  cognitive  ta^  of  clinicians  or  the  workflow  of  the  people 
who  must  actually  use  the  system." 

During  the  visits,  researchers  “repeatedly  observed  health¬ 
care  IT  focused  on  individual  transactions  (e.g.,  medication  x  is 
given  to  the  patient  at  9:42  p.m.,  laboratory  result  y  is  returned 
to  the  physician,  and  so  on)  and  virtually  no  attention  being 
paid  to  helping  the  clinician  understand  how  the  voluminous 
data  collected  could  relate  to  the  overall  healthcare  status  of  any 
individual  patient,"  the  institute’s  report  said. 

There’s  been  a  lot  of  hype  suggesting  that  the  benefiu  of 
healthcare  IT  will  show  up  quickly  and  automatically.  Gabriel 
says.  “Simply  implementing  computet  systems  won’t  dramatically 
improve  [healthcare]  quality  overnight,"  he  says.  “Very  careful 
system  design  and  configuration,  along  with  a  lot  of  thoughtful 
human  process  improvement,  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
techno!^  truly  helpful."  ♦ 

Pratt  is  a  Computervrorld  coniriburrng  writer  in  Wiiliham.  Moss, 
you  can  contact  her  at  n1aryfepn1rt@veri20n.net.  Gimpulerworid’s 
Hitdl  Betts  contributed  to  this  article. 
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Oneort«wstarem|iloyee5aren*tenough.  Here’s  how 
smart  IT  managers  identify  and  groom  the  strong  tech 
team  membm  (^tomorrow,  by  cara  garretson 


HOW  TO  ADD 

DEPTH  TO  YOUR 


without  star  performers,  you  must 
constantly  think  in  terms  of  establishing  bench  depth 
and  grooming  the  key  players  of  tomorrow,  QOs  and 
other  experts  say.  But  with  so  much  on  IT  managers’ 
plates  these  days,  it  can  be  hard  to  make  succession 
planning  a  top  priority. 

However,  TAdiile  “succession  planning”  or  “bench 
strength”  may  not  resonate  much  with  FT  man^' 
ers,  the  concept  of  risk  mitigation  does,  says  Diane 
Morello,  an  IT  management  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

When  succession  planning  is  put  in  terms  of  what’s 
at  risk  —  the  smooth  operation  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  IT  systems  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
company  —  IT  managers  become  more  willing  to 
make  the  time  to  identify  rising  stars  and  provide 
the  necessary  training,  education  and  mentoring 
for  tomorrow’s  leaders.  And  once  that  priority 
is  established  at  the  CIO  level,  Morello  says,  suc¬ 
cession  planning  becomes  a  priority  more  readily 


throughout  the  rest  of  the  department. 

At  Prudential  Financial,  CIO  Baihara  Koster  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  risk  to  the  IT  department’s  cred¬ 
ibility,  should  some  key  talent  retire  or  be  hired  away. 
“Succession  planning  in  the  IT  department  is 


is  always  prepared  and  protected.  We  can  never  be  in 


have  it  covered.” 

Succession  planning  is  particularly  important  in 
high  tech  because  the  field  is  so  spedalized,  CIOs  say. 
The  hi^  level  of  technical  expertise  <rften  required 
fix  IT  jobs  Umits  the  potential  talent  pool  when 
manageis  are  looking  to  hire  internally  from  another 
department. 

And  often  IT  leaders  will  find  that  a  prrqmrtion  of 
workers  with  a  certain  set  of  skills  —  Web  develop¬ 
ment,  systems  architecture,  network  design  —  aren’t 
interested  in  developing  the  nontechnical  skills 


required  for  a  management  position. 

“IT  skills  and  people  skills  don’t  really  go  together, 
so  it  becomes  had  to  identify  and  develop  those  soft 
skills,"  says  Dan  McCarthy,  a  corporate  leadership 
developer  who  writes  the  Great  Leadership  Hog. 

To  be  sure,  high  performers  who  don’t  want  to 
move  into  management  are  still  essential  to  the 

to  retaining  such  employees  is  to  ensure  that  they 
receive  support  and  training  in  the  latest  technologies 
and  are  given  interesting,  chal¬ 
lenging  projects. 

As  for  the  employees  who  do 
show  leadership  potential,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  other  industry  watch¬ 
ers  recommend  that  IT  managers 
scout  them  out  early  in  their 
careers  and  shefdierd  them  along 
accordingly. 

Identifying  Top  Talent 

The  key  to  maintainii^  depart¬ 
mentwide  continuity  and  reli¬ 
ability  is  identifying  not  just  the 
stats  of  tomorrow,  but  going  a  few 
levels  deeper  to  scope  out  employees  with 
the  potential  to  step  up  to  the  plate  years 

At  Prudential,  as  part  of  the  company’s 
succession  planning  and  management 
program,  managers  in  IT  and  ocher  areas 
are  instructed  to  look  for  three  types  of 
rising  stats:  next-generation  leaders  who 
currently  exhibit  the  requited  skills  to 
step  into  management;  emerging  leaders 
who  have  good  technical  skills  and,  with 
grooming,  could  beconre  leaders  within 


a  few  years;  and  employees  who  work  well  with  man¬ 
agement  and  in  teams  —  those  with  soft  skills  chat 
can  Idossom  into  full-Uown  management  potential. 

Equally  important  is  recognizing  those  skilled 
workers  who  want  to  advance  in  the  company  but  not 
into  management  —  for  example,  a  junior  Web  devel¬ 
oper  who  wants  to  amass  the  training  and  experience 
to  become  a  senior  Web  devek^r,  or  an  application 
developer  who  is  seeking  a  new  challenge  and  wants 
to  learn  different  IT  skills.  While 
these  employees  aren’t  on  the 
management  track,  they  still 
require  care  and  feeding. 

"Some  people  say  ’I  really  don’t 
have  the  desire  to  manage,  I  really 
just  want  to  bone  my  technical 
skills,’ or ’I  really  love  being  a  Web 
developer,’  and  if  that’s  what  they 
want  to  do,  you  have  to  respect 
that,”  says  Koster.  “Putting  them 
into  something  they  don't  want  to 
do  can  hurt  them." 

IT  leadership  works  on  filling 
in  gaps  by  proi^ling  potential 
managers  with  appropriate  training, 
education  and  mentoring,  says  Koster. 
The  muhitasking  millennial  generation, 
for  example,  has  much  to  contribute, 
but  also  much  to  learn.  “The  way  they 
multitask  is  phenomenal;  it  increases 
productivity,”  says  Koster.  “We’re 
inctxporatii^  things  [from  them] 
and  putting  those  into  the  Prudential 
modk  But  they’re  also  learning  about 
the  [company’s]  history  and  how  our 
products  work.” 


I  have  people  on  my  team 
who  are  very  talented. 

They  could  walk  in 
and  no  one  would  miss 

me.  I  like  to  think  I’m 
irreplaceable,  but  I’m  not. 


BECKY  BLALOCK, 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  department. 

At  Prudential  Financial.  CIO  Barbara  Koster  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  risk  to  the  IT  department’s  cred¬ 
ibility,  should  some  key  talent  retire  or  be  hired  away. 

“Succession  planning  in  the  IT  department  is 
critical,  because  you  want  to  make  sure  the  business 
is  always  prepared  and  protected.  We  can  never  be  in 
a  position  where  we're  leaving  the  business  worried 
about  getting  the  support  they  need,"  says  Koster, 
who  manages  some  2,200  tech  employees  in  the  U.S. 
"You  want  the  business  to  feel  very  confident  that  you 
have  it  covered." 

Succession  planning  is  particularly  important  in 
high  tech  because  the  field  is  so  specialized,  CIOs  say. 
The  high  level  of  technical  expertise  often  required 
for  IT  jobs  limits  the  potential  talent  pool  when 
managers  are  looking  to  hire  internally  from  another 
department. 

And  often  IT  leaders  will  find  that  a  proportion  of 
workers  with  a  certain  set  of  skills  —  Web  develop- 


SUCCESSION  S~ 
101  asssz 


Mi  hm  rails,  reducing  the  risk  of  business  disruption  from  talent  loss. 

iESTMACTICESt'IMratibiitimlUiiiifitittrairaifiMitlrara- 


Comianles  typically  do  this  for  top  executives,  but  they  should  also  identify 
hard-to-replace  technical  people  like  IT  specialisis  and  engineets.  Managers 
should  assess  vrtiethef  candidates  are  ready  to  move  up.  idenUfy  any  skill 
gaps,  and  provide  training  and/or  special  assignments  to  fill  those  gaps. 


atraapt  (I  hEmMi  (fee  prarara  by  giving  managers  a  place  to  define 
job  requirenients,  collect  Ntformatlon  about  potential  candidates  and  match 
potential  candidates  to  higher-level  jobs. 


interested  in  developing  the  nontechnical  skills 
required  for  a  management  position. 

“IT  skills  and  people  skills  don’t  really  go  together, 
so  it  becomes  hard  to  identify  and  develop  those  soft 
skills,"  says  Dan  McCarthy,  a  corporate  leadership 
developer  who  writes  the  Great  Leadership  blog. 

To  be  sure,  high  performers  who  don't  want  to 
move  into  management  are  still  essential  to  the 
organization,  and  management  experts  say  the  key 
to  retaining  such  employees  is  to  ensure  that  they 
receive  support  and  training  in  the  latest  technologies 
and  are  given  interesting,  chal¬ 
lenging  projects. 

As  for  the  employees  who  do 
show  leadership  potential,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  other  industry  watch¬ 
ers  recommend  that  IT  managers 
scout  them  out  early  in  their 
careers  and  shepherd  them  along 
accordingly. 

Identifying  Top  Talent 

The  key  to  maintaining  depart¬ 
mentwide  continuity  and  reli¬ 
ability  is  identifying  not  just  the 
stars  of  tomorrow,  but  going  a  few 
levels  deeper  to  scope  out  employees  wi 
the  potential  to  step  up  to  the  plate  years 

At  Prudential,  as  part  of  the  company’s 
succession  planning  and  management 
program,  managers  in  IT  and  other  areas 
are  instructed  to  look  for  three  types  of 
rising  stars;  next-generation  leaders  who 
currently  exhibit  the  required  skills  to 
step  into  management;  emerging  leaders 
who  have  good  technical  skills  and,  with 
grooming,  could  become  leaders  within 


a  few  years;  and  employees  who  work  well  with  man¬ 
agement  and  in  teams  —  those  with  soft  skills  that 
can  blossom  into  full-blown  managetnent  potential. 

Equally  important  is  recognizing  those  skilled 
workers  who  want  to  advance  in  the  company  hut  not 
into  management  —  for  example,  a  junior  Web  devel¬ 
oper  who  wants  to  amass  the  training  and  experience 
to  become  a  senior  Web  developer,  or  an  application 
developer  who  is  seeking  a  new  challenge  and  wants 
to  learn  diffetem  IT  skills.  While 
these  employees  aren’t  on  the 
management  track,  they  still 
requite  care  and  feeding. 

"Some  people  say  ’I  really  don’t 
have  the  desire  to  manage,  I  really 

skills.’  or  '1  really  love  being  a  Web 
developer,’  atvd  if  that’s  what  they 
want  to  do,  you  have  to  respect 
that."  says  Koster.  “Putting  them 
into  something  they  don’t  want  to 
do  can  hurt  them." 

IT  leadership  works  on  filling 
in  gaps  by  providing  potential 
managers  with  appropriate  training, 
education  and  mentoring,  says  Koster. 
The  multitasking  millennial  generation, 
for  example,  has  much  to  contribute, 
but  also  much  to  learn.  "The  way  they 
multitask  is  phenomenal;  it  increases 
productivity,"  says  Koster.  “We’re 
incorporating  things  [from  them] 
and  putting  those  into  the  Prudential 
model.  But  they’re  also  learning  about 
the  [company’s]  history  and  how  our 
products  work." 


1  have  people  on  my  team 
who  are  very  talented. 

They  could  walk  in 
and  no  one  would  miss 

me.  1  like  to  think  I’m 
irreplaceable,  but  I’m  not. 

BECKY  BLALOCK, 
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A  GOOD  BENCH  PLAYER 


one  uiMct  o(  SHCCcssloa  ptmnlnt  that 
isn’t  dIBkuh  h  jpotthit  up-aad-coaien 
in  the  orimiiatlan.  B|s  DMMli 
MM,«leipraMiattarlTMdaOat 
tht  WhnnitT  af  tNdalMa. 

•If  you  asked  team  how  I  identitv  rising 
stare,  they  would  a«  say  one  wont  sparkle. 
HOW  do  you  Identify  sparkle?  YOU  just  know 
if  says /tetwsold.  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
invetsity’s  ao  Mshig  Stare  proffam.  That 
Mtiathre  airns »  Uentifv  mo  individuals 
eachyearwho,wilheiipasuretolTleader- 
shipi  could  become  leaders  themselves. 

These  emptoyees  attend  leadership  team 


meetings  and  are  Involved  In  discussions 
about  staff  devetopmeiK.  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  organizatiooal  priofaies,  and  planning 
and  building  key  relationships. 

m  addKion.  the  university  offers  develop¬ 
ment  programs  for  training  and  formal 
coaching,  where  IT  professkmals  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lead  peer  coaching  groups.  And 
separatelY.  the  university’s  internship  pro¬ 
gram  gives  student-employees  hands-on 
experience  in  areas  such  as  ERP.  database 
management,  mobile  development,  net¬ 
working  and  seairitY,  says  AebersoW. 

MwhiMMMr.aoaCIlaMikkg 


Mnwhi,  an  executive  search  firm  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  says  he  has  never  groomed  someone 
for  advancement  who  turned  out  not  to  be 
interested.  •You  pick  the  people  for  leader¬ 
ship  who  are  volunteering  for  new  assign¬ 
ments.  You  can  see  it  and  feel  it  when  you 
dialog  with  them."  he  says. 

Future  leaders  'are  passionate  and 
hungry  to  team  mote  -  and  not  iust  about 
technology.'  apees  AebereoW.  These  are 
people  who  constantly  expand  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  are  not  afraid  to  step  outside  of 
their  comfort  rone.' 

-  CARA  GARRETSON 


There’s  at  least  one  latent  benefit  of  nurturing 
multiple  layers  of  potential  leaders  at  different  stages 
in  their  careers.  If  the  company  decides  to  change 
its  business  focus,  management  can  leverage  new  IT 
talent  quickly  and  reassign  positions  to  support  that 
new  emphasis,  says  Koster.  “You  think  you’re  operat¬ 
ing  with  one  set  of  objectives,  but  things  change,” 
she  says.  ’’You  need  to  know  your  talent  very  well 
throughout  the  year  if  you’re  going  to  put  a  team 
togetirer  quickly." 

Setting  Realistic  Expectations 

Employees  at  Atlanta-based  Southern  Co.,  which 
produces  energy  and  owns  electric  utilities  in  four 
states,  tend  to  spend  their  entire  careers  there,  says 
CIO  Becky  Blalock.  That  happens  at  a  lot  of  utility 
companies,  she  notes. 

While  this  continuity  benefits  the  company,  the 
downside  is  that  entire  swaths  of  people  can  end  up 
retiring  at  the  same  time,  says  Blalock.  Currently, 
the  average  age  among  the  company's  i.ioo-strong 
IT  staff  is  44.  and  many  workers  are  reaching  the 
minimum  retirement  age,  which  can  be  as  early  as  50 
with  the  appropriate  accredited  service. 

To  deal  with  retirement  and  other  staffing 


been  earmarked  for  future  leadership  positions  about 
its  plans  for  them.  That  policy  can  backfire  if  a  staffer 
becomes  overconfident,  but  it’s  better  than  invest¬ 
ing  time  in  training  and  grooming  an  employee  who 
doesn’t  really  have  an  interest  in  takii^  on  a  leader¬ 
ship  role,  says  Blalock. 

“We  tell  them  there  are  no  guarantees  or  promises, 
this  is  just  an  opportunity,"  she  says.  Rising  stars  are 
enrolled  in  the  company’s  leadership  development 
programs  and  are  given  mentors  to  help  them  get  the 
corporate  coaching  they  need  to  move  up. 

Blaiock  also  encourages  employees  in  her  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  positions  in  different  parts  of  the 
company  to  help  them  learn  the  business.  If  they 
return  to  the  IT  department  at  a  later  point,  they'll 
bring  that  deeper  understanding  with  them,  she  says. 

At  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  IT  shop  is  like 
the  IT  groups  at  many  other  organizations  —  it  tends 
to  “get  distracted  by  the  immediate,”  says  Dennis 
Aebersold,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  IT.  Nonetheless, 
he  adds,  “succession  planning  and  organizational 
development  will  always  be  high  on  my  agenda.  Our 
development  programs,  combined  with  the  coaching 
that  supports  those  programs,  make  succession  plan¬ 
ning  a  continual  process  for  us.” 


IT  MANAGEMENT 


There’s  at  least  one  latent  beneht  of  nurturing 
multiple  layers  of  potential  leaders  at  diferent  stages 

in  their  careers.  If  the  company  decides  to  change 

its  business  focus,  management  can  leverage  new  IT 
talent  quickly  and  reassign  positions  to  support  that 
new  emphasis,  says  Koster.  “You  think  you're  operat¬ 
ing  with  one  set  erf  objectives,  but  things  change," 
she  says.  “You  need  to  know  your  talent  very  well 
throughout  the  year  if  you’re  goii^  to  put  a  team 
together  quickly.” 

Setting  Realistic  Expectations 

Employees  at  Atlanta-based  Southern  Co.,  which 

produces  energy  and  owns  electric  utilities  in  four 

states,  tend  to  spend  their  entire  careers  there,  says 

CIO  Becky  Blalock.  That  happens  at  a  lot  of  utility 
companies,  she  notes. 

While  this  continuity  henehts  the  company,  the 

downside  is  that  entire  swaths  of  per^e  can  end  up 

retiring  at  the  same  time,  says  Blalock.  Currently, 
the  average  age  among  the  company’s  i,ioo-sttong 

IT  staff  is  44,  and  many  workers  are  teaching  the 

fwinimiim  retirement  age,  which  can  be  as  early  as  50 
with  the  appropriate  accredited  service. 

To  deal  with  retirement  arrd  other  staffing 
changes,  the  tarmpany  has  what  Blaltxdr  describes 
as  a  very  robust  srKicession-irfatrtring  process.  For 
example,  every  year  Blalock  is  asked  by  her  srjperiors 

nm  over  by  a  truck  tomorrow,"  she  says.  She  breaks 

this  list  into  potential  replacements  who  ate  ready 

today,  and  those  who  could  be  ready  in  a  year  or  two. 

“I  have  some  people  on  rtry  team  on  that  list  that 
are  very  talented.  They  could  walk  in  and  no  one 

wotdd  miss  me,"  Blalodc  says.  “I  like  to  think  I’m  ir¬ 
replaceable,  bict  I’m  not." 

As  part  of  the  succession  plaiming  process.  South¬ 
ern’s  management  team  irtforms  employees  who  have 


been  earmarked  for  future  leadership  positions  about 
its  plans  for  them.  That  poUcy  can  backfire  if  a  staffer 
becomes  overconfident,  but  it’s  better  than  invest- 
irrg  time  in  training  and  grooming  an  employee  who 

doesn’t  really  have  an  interest  in  taking  on  a  leader¬ 
ship  role,  says  Blalock. 

“We  tell  them  there  ate  no  guarantees  or  promises, 
this  is  just  an  opportunity,"  she  says.  Rising  stats  are 
enroll  in  the  company’s  leadership  development 
programs  and  are  given  mentors  to  help  them  get  the 

corporate  coaching  they  need  to  move  irp. 

Blalock  also  encourages  employees  in  her  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  positions  in  different  parts  of  the 

company  to  help  them  learn  the  busittess.  If  they 
return  to  the  IT  department  at  a  later  point,  they’ll 
bring  that  deeper  understanding  with  them,  she  says. 

At  the  University  erf  Oklahoma,  the  IT  shop  is  like 

the  IT  groups  at  many  other  organizations  —  it  tends 
to  “get  distracted  by  the  immediate,”  says  Denrtis 
Aebersold,  CIO  arrd  vice  president  of  IT.  Nonetheless, 
he  adds,  “sirccession  planning  arrd  organizational 
development  will  always  be  hi^  cm  my  agenda.  Our 
development  programs,  combined  with  the  coaching 
that  supports  those  programs,  make  sirccession  plan¬ 
ning  a  continual  process  fen  us.” 

If  you’re  still  tempted  to  let  succession  planning 
slide  to  the  bottom  erf  your  to-do  hst,  consider  this: 

IT  organizations  that  encourage  layers  of  succession 
plarming  and  workforce  development  enjoy  more 
success  as  a  department,  says  Gartner’s  Morello.  And 
Gartner’s  studies  show  that  CIOs  who  emphasize 
strategic  workforce  development  tend  to  be  highly 
successful  executives,  while  those  who  don’t  are 
much  less  successful,  says  Morello. 

In  other  words,  if  you  want  to  be  a  winning  tech 
exec,  you  need  a  good  team  to  back  you  iq>.  * 
Sarretson  is  a  /leelance  writer  in  the  Washii^ton.  D.C., 
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Companies  are  embracing 
open-source  software 

because  of  its  quality  - 

not  just  cost  savings. 

BV  VCOl.!> 


Three  years  ago,  the  director  of  IT  wasn't 
looking  for  the  Cadillac  of  business  intelligence 
software.  Wenner  only  needed  to  run  queries 
and  reports  for  $4.9  billion  convenience-store 
chain  Sheetz  Inc.  After  investigating  his  option 
he  chose  a  relatively  new  open-source  BI  suite 
from  Pentaho  Corp.  over  better-known  product 
because  the  reporting  furrctions  met  his  needs 
and  there  were  undeniable  cost  savings. 
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OPEN  SOURCE 


though  there  were  some  “leamii^  curve  challei^ 
with  developers”  that  requited  assistance  from  the 
vendor,  Wennet  says.  He’s  saving  about  $50,000  an¬ 
nually  Ml  software  costs  alone. 


technology  deciskms.” 

beyond  the  zealotry  phase.  In  a  recent  survey  by 
consulting  6rm  Accenture  PLC,  $0%  of  the  300  large 

oiganizations  polled  said  they  are  already  fully  com¬ 
mitted  to  using  open-source  software,  while  another 
28%  said  they’re  ezperimenting  with  it.  More  than 
two^hirds  (69%)  of  the  respondents  said  they  expect 

to  increase  their  investments  in  open  source. 

Open-source  adoption  is  broadest  and  deepest  at 
lower  levels  of  the  infrastructure,  but  it’s  "moving 
up  the  stack,”  says  Paul  Daugherty,  Accenture’s  chief 
technology  architect.  “It’s  very  common  for  clients 


Many  comminies  are  looking  at  open-s 
integrationl frameworks  and 
middleware  types  of  products. 

Some  companies  are  commit¬ 
ting  to  open-source  applica- 


Tipping  Point 

The  most  striking  finding  of 
the  Accenture  survey  is  that 
the  organizations  polled  said 
that  their  top  reasons  for  using 


Sometimes  open-source  software  is  just  more 
BexiUe  than  cottunercial  packages.  The  Mitre  Corp. 

for  two  years,  most  recently  fcir  its  in-house  social 

netwtnk  application,  Hanrkhake.  So  when  the  Bedford, 

Mass.-based  firm  needed  more  flexiWlity  in  an  intranet 
could  provide,  open  source  was  a  logical  option. 

CIO  Joel  Jacobs  wanted  greater  control  over  the 
pace  of  evolution.  “We  were  not  able  to  make  changes 
to  the  commercial  portal  as  quickly  as  we  would 
like,”  he  says.  “So  we  moved  to  an  open-source  plat¬ 
form  with  an  agile  development  approach  with  short, 
fixed-length  development  releases  and  continuous 
feedback  from  our  user  population.” 

The  IT  team  conducted  a  six-month  experiment 
to  build  a  platform  using  open-source  software  that 
would  be  noote  fiexible  than  its  commercial  portal  in¬ 
terim  but  would  have  the  same  features.  The  project 
proved  successful,  and  the  open-source  portal  will 
replace  the  commercial  platform  by  year’s  end. 

“Six  years  ago,  we  wouldn’t  have  conskfered  that. 
It’s  a  pretty  significant  change  in  our  philosophy," 
Jacobs  says.  He  adds  that  Mitre  isn’t  likely  to  replace 
its  HR  or  finance  systems  with  tqren-soutce  software 


Inc.  has  long  predicted  that 
open-source  software  would 
go  mainstream.  But  Gartner 
analyst  Mark  Driver  also  cau¬ 
tions  that  the  maturity  and 
capabilities  of  open-source 
products  vary  greatly,  as  do 


With  our  dollars  and 
technology  decisioiis. 
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developers  who  support  them.  Expect¬ 
ing  success  from  every  open-source 
venture  will  inevitably  lead  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  he  says. 

“1  see  it  every  day.  Organizations 
say,  'We’ve  saved  tons  [of  money]  on 
Linux,  and  we  were  very  happy.  So 
we  decided  to  throw  out  DBz  and 
Oracle  [for  open  source],  and  we’re 
just  dyingl’TTiey’re  leveraging  open 
source  and  not  sufficiently  taking  into 
account  risk  management,"  Driver 
says.  ’They’re  downloading  this  stuff 
off  the  Internet,  not  engaging  with 
the  vendor,  assuming  it  won’t  crash 
or  they’ll  be  able  to  debug  it  or  just 
Goo^e  the  answer  on  the  Internet.  Oftenti 
just  not  the  case.” 

For  those  reasons,  Accenture  advises  its  clients  to 
use  vendor-supported  versions  of  open-source  soft¬ 
ware.  “That  gives  you  the  ability  to  get  access  to  the 
ri^t  capabilities  and  support,"  Daugherty  says. 

It’s  one  thing  to  dabble  in  open  source,  but  one- 
third  of  the  Accenture  survey  respondents  said  they 
expect  to  migrate  mission-critical  operations  to 
open-source  software  by  next  fall,  with  high-tech  and 
financial  services  companies  leading  the  way. 

“The  financial  services  sector  has  such  a  high  in¬ 
vestment  in  IT,  so  you  do  see  them  adopting  early," 
Daugherty  says.  Public  service  and  government  or¬ 
ganizations  ate  also  early  adopters,  in  part  because 
of  their  need  for  multiagency  collaboration. 

David  O’Betry  remembers  when  open  source 


Companies  should  also  have 
governance  plans  to  manage  open- 
source  use  and  calculate  the  true 
costs  and  benefits. 

“Without  governance,  you  have 
wild  speculation.  It’s  impossible  to 
get  a  firm,  realistic,  quantitative 
metric  on  ROl  and  TCO  advan¬ 
tages.  In  many  cases,  open-source 
useis  ate  basing  their  entire  as¬ 
sumption  for  TCO  on  acquisition 
costs,"  Driver  says,  without  taking 
into  account  the  costs  for  hard- 


poor  fit  for  enterprise  use.  Five  years  ago,  the  South 
Carolina  government  was  “considering  writing  a 
policy  to  prohibit  or  at  least  ‘control’  open  source," 
recalls  the  director  of  IT  at  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Probation,  Parole  and  Pardon  Ser¬ 
vices.  “Now  it  has  really  turned  around,"  be  says. 
Government  leaders  now  say,  “Whatever  solves  the 
problem,  and  solves  it  in  the  most  operationally 
efficient  manner,  is  what  we’re  interested  in." 

Companies  like  Mitre,  however,  will  take  a 
slower  approach  to  using  open  source  for  mission- 
critical  tasks.  “There  are  places  where  we  can’t 
afford  an  outage  or  uncertainty,  and  we  need  to 
have  significant  recourse  if  we  have  a  big  issue,” 
Jacobs  says.  “There,  we’ll  still  be  leaning  toward  a 
commercial  package  with  commercial  support." 

Governance  Required 

Not  long  ago,  open-source  software  entered  the 
enterprise  throi^  the  back  door,  with  no  formal 
management  support  or  planning.  Now,  65%  of 
open-source  users  have  a  fully  documented  strate¬ 
gic  plan  for  using  open  source  in  their  Ixisinesses, 
while  32%  are  developing  such  plans,  according  to 
the  Accenture  survey. 


Accenture  survey  found  that  the 
No.  1  challenge  for  users  of  open- 
source  software  is  training  in-house  developers. 

Some  organizations  are  still  hesitant  to  adt^ 
open-source  software  and  can’t  get  senior  executive 
^rovai.  But  that’s  not  a  problem  for  Sbeetz,  which 
ccmtinues  to  wrir^  value  from  Pentabo’s  open-source 
reporting  software.  “Two  years  ago,  they  were  probably 
70%  of  our  established  BI  tools.  Now  they’re  probably 
85%,  [and]  in  a  couple  years  tbey'll  prob<d)ly  be  95%.*' 
Wenner  says.  “They  continue  to  upgrade  their  model, 
and  they’re  working  their  way  to  Cadillac  [status].”  ♦ 
CoNett  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer. 

Contact  her  at  stcollett@ool.com. 


Many  Enterprises 
ArenH  Giving  Back 

A  fundamental  expectation  of  the  open-$ource  software  nndel  is  Itu 
ers  will  share  code  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  in  an  Accenture  survey 
of  300  organizations,  only  29%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they’re  willing  to 
contribute  their  code  back  to  the  community. 

WHY  ARE  SO  FEW  SHARING?  Large  enterprises  figure  that  the  code  they  de¬ 
velop  is  intellectual  property  that  provides  a  competitive  advantage,  says  Raul 
Daugherty,  chief  technology  architect  at  Accenture. 

Enterprises  aren’t  Bkety  to  loosen  their  grip  on  intellectual  property  anytime 
soon,  especially  if  they  migrate  mission-critical  applications  to  open  souree.  Daugh¬ 
erty  adds.  But  as  they  mature  in  open-source  experience  and  see  the  benefits  of 
sharing  with  the  open-source  community,  Iheyll  be  more  likely  to  contribute. 

Financial  giant  JPMofgan  Chase  Bank  Inc.  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  open- 
source  community.  For  example.  IPMorgan  co-developed  the  Advanced  Message 
Queuing  Protocol  for  its  internal  needs  but  turned  the  code  over  to  a  working 
group  for  further  developmeni  as  an  open  standard.  Now  the  protocol  shows  up 
in  products  such  as  Red  Hat  Inc’s  Enterprise  MRG  messaging  middleware. 

when  the  code  is  provided  to  the  open-source  community  for  updating  and 
enhancing.  Daugherty  says  it’s  an  example  of  a  company  thinking  more  strategi¬ 
cally  about  the  benefits  of  open  source. 


Aduiitledly.  my  new  job  comes  with 
a  promotion  and  a  pay  raise,  but  that's 
not  what  clinched  it  for  me.  It  was  a 
chance  for  a  new  challenge,  to  work  in  a 
different  technology  sector  and  to  build 
something  —  all  those  things  that  go 
into  making  a  good  security  pro. 

I  gave  two  weeks'  notice  and  spent 


and  terminology,  understanding  a  new 
business  model  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  products  and  services  that  the 
company  sells. 

Upon  arrival  at  my  new  company,  I 
found  that  my  predecessor  had  in  turn 
left  me  with  an  eight-page  transition 
plan.  I've  only  gotten  through  two  pages 


whenever  our  customers  have  questions 
about  the  security  of  our  infrastructure. 
Then  I'll  want  to  check  in  with  product 
development  to  r^iew  the  security  of 
our  product  offerings. 

1  said  I  wanted  a  new  challenge,  and 
it  looks  like  I  have  one.  I  look  forward 
to  sharing  my  new  experiences  with  my 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager.  **Hathias  Thurman^ 


My  main  goal  in  these  first  days  is  to  map  out  the  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  ai  mafhias 

company’s  current  security  landscape.  1  ti.urman@)«hoocom 
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Heading  for  the  aouds 

Oiirmanager  v. : _ 

‘inpanv  that  is  offer  -oftv. 


WHAT  MAKES  a  good  infor¬ 
mation  security  ptofcs- 
sional?  I  think  its  start¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  and 
working  your  way  up,  oc¬ 
cupying  various  positions  afong  the  way 

It’s  understanding  the  business  and 


that  time  closing  some  open  hems,  such 
as  the  Sarbanes-Oxley  review  and  a  fire¬ 
wall  rule  audit,  and  I  created  a  transition 

plan.  I  think  one  thing  a  good  security 
manager  does  is  make  sure  that  his 
successor  steps  into  a  mature  environ¬ 
ment,  with  a  clear  understanding  (rf  the 
burning  issues.  I  created  a  spreadsheet 


burning  issues  will  need  to  be  addressed 
quickly.  The  first  is  hiring  a  security 
analyst  to  take  charge  of  an  event¬ 
monitoring  project  that  is  under  way. 

If  1  don’t  do  it  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
I’ll  lose  the  budget. 

New  Security  Horizons 

My  new  company  has,  over  the  past 
couple  of  years,  moved  from  selling  soft¬ 
ware  that  customers  run  on-premises  to 
offering  software  as  a  service.  It  has  also 
embraced  cloud  technologies  to  tun  the 
business.  So  I  will  be  going  well  beyond 
my  previous  cloud  experience,  which 


not  what  clinched  it  for  me.  It  was  a 

chance  for  a  new  challenge,  to  work  in  a 

something  —  all  those  things  that  go 
into  making  a  good  security  pro. 

I  gave  two  wedts’ notice  and  spent 


business  model  and  becoming  fomiliar 
with  the  products  and  services  that  the 
company  sells. 

ujxm  arrival  at  my  new  company,  I 
found  that  my  predecessor  had  in  turn 
left  me  with  an  eight-page  transition 
plan.  Tve  only  gotten  through  two  pages 


Then  I’ll  want  to  check  in  with  product 
develr^rment  to  review  the  security  of 
our  product  ofierings. 

I  said  I  wanted  a  new  challenge,  and 
it  looks  like  1  have  one.  1  look  forward 
to  sharing  my  new  experiences  with  my 

This  week’s  joumol  is  written  1^  a  real 
security  numoger,  ‘TMthlAS  Thunnan," 


cc 


My  main  goal  in  these  first  days  is  to  map  out  the 
company’s  oNTeiit  security  landscape. 


uhose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised 


OPINION 


Saying  that 
a  group  has 
low  morale 
is  mostly 
identifying 
what  the 
group  is  not 
-meaning, 
positively 
engaged  with 
their  work. 


consultant  who  helps 
technical  organizations 
improve  productivity 
through  leadership, 
and  the  author  of 
the  award-winning 
book  Leading  Geeks 
(Jossev-Bass.2003). 
You  can  contact  him  at 
info@paulglen.com. 


Moving  Morale 


I  HE  MORALE  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  is  just  terrible,”  the  CTO  of  a 
government  agency  recently  confided  in  me.  “What  can  I 
do  about  it?”  he  asked. 

I’m  sure  that  he’s  not  alone.  Hit  by  deep  layoffs  over  the  past 


few  years,  some  workplaces  look  as  if  they  are 
populated  by  the  walking  dead.  Many  survivors 
feel  overwhelmed  just  keeping  the  existing 
systems  running,  and  there's  nothing  new  or 
exciting  on  the  horizon  to  look  forward  to. 

What's  a  manager  to  do? 

First,  yr)u  need  to  be  mote  articulate  about  the 
emotional  state  of  your  people.  Saying  that  a  group 
has  low  morale  is  mostly  identifying  what  the 
group  is  not  —  meaning,  positively  engaged  with 
their  work.  But  there  are  many  different  types  of 
groups  in  this  category,  including  these: 

■  Passivefy  disengaged.  People  in  these  groups 
ate  listless  and  lack  drive.  They  have  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  anything  and  are  often  driven  by  fear. 

■  Activ^  repelled.  Groups  of  actively  repelled 
employees  ate  mote  energetic,  but  they're  animat¬ 
ed  by  hostilities  they  harbor  toward  their  manager, 
rival  factions,  the  organization  or  the  universe. 

■  Passionately  destructive,  niese  groups  are 
made  up  of  people  who  aren't  demotivated  at 
all.  They're  actually  highly  motivated  —  by  rage. 

What  to  DO 

Strategies  for  dealing  with  each  type  differ. 

The  last  first:  For  the  passionately  destructive, 
eradication  is  the  only  effective  approach.  You 
can’t  reason  with  the  enraged.  Luckily,  in  a  work 
setting,  only  a  few  people  generally  drive  the 
anger,  and  eradicating  them  will  tone  down  the 
group  to  the  point  where  it’s  merely  hostile. 

For  the  actively  repelled,  you  need  to  find  the 
source  of  their  anger.  They  will  tell  you  of  specific 


grievances,  but  don't  accept  those  at  face  value. 

The  things  that  people  feel  safe  to  talk  about 
rarely  represent  the  full  story.  Look  for  themes. 
Something  with  deeper  resonance  underlies  those 
vocalized  concerns.  For  example,  someone  who 
says  he  feels  underpaid  might  really  feel  unfairly 
treated  or  unappreciated.  Look  for  the  emotions, 
not  just  the  facts.  If  you  can’t  address  the  source 
of  the  anger,  you  need  to  at  least  acknowledge  it 
openly  and  make  it  a  safe  topic  for  discussion. 

With  the  passively  disengaged,  you  need  to 
assess  your  own  emotional  reaction  to  their  feel¬ 
ings.  The  people  you  manage  resonate  with  your 
emotions.  Are  you  incredulous,  feeling  that  they 
should  he  grateful  to  have  jobs,  quit  griping  and  get 
to  work?  If  so,  they’re  likely  to  respond  with  incre¬ 
dulity  of  their  own,  and  feel  that  you  ate  rejecting, 
rather  than  acknowledging,  their  feelings. 

Do  you  respond  with  a  feeling  of  helplessness, 
wondering  what  they  want  from  you?  If  so,  they 
will  feel  even  more  helpless  than  they  already  do. 

In  times  of  uncertainty,  they  are  lookit^  for  clarity, 
and  if  you  can't  provide  it,  they  will  look  elsewhere. 

Do  you  respond  with  determination,  declaring 
that  you  all  have  a  job  to  do  regardless  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances?  In  that  case,  your  people  will  either 
join  in  with  your  determination,  or  they  will 
completely  reject  your  interpretation  of  reality. 
There’s  rarely  much  in  between.  Your  enthusiasm 
will  either  be  infectious  or  repellent. 

The  key  to  managii^  low  morale  lies  in  under¬ 
standing  both  yourself  and  the  group  and  thinking 
carefully  about  bow  to  walk  your  peo(^  back  from 
where  they  are  to  where  you'd  like  them  to  be.  • 
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Abraham 
■  J>  Twerski 

Watch 

IK.  .  IB  with  jul)  loss  SI  ill  an 
issue  lor  niaiiy.  the  Pittsburgh 
psychiatrist  discusses  the  psychic 
iniitortaiice  of  hein<f  employed. 

Several  things  happen  when  a  person  loses  his  job.  First  of  all. 

TECH  WORKERS 

of  course,  there  is  the  financial  worry.  But  that  worry  would  exist 
if  a  person  had  quit  his  job.  Being  laid  off  adds  a  sense  of  loss  of 
control  of  one’s  life.  It  is  also  a  terrible  ego  blow  to  be  unable  to 
provide  for  one's  family.  One  may  brood,  lose  a  sense  of  worth  and 

,  BEcoi«G  :;;rsrrcsr 

1  llMytnM.lnaOire.com  survey  of 

y  U50  recruiters  and  employers,  nearly 

*  one-third  of  the  respondents  said  that 

become  clinically  depressed.  A  person  may  panic  and  lose  a  sense 
of  good  judgment.  One  may  become  irritable  and  angry  and  dam¬ 
age  family  relationships. 

A  person  may  feel  helpless,  or  that  the  world  is  against  him,  and 
may  not  have  trust  in  himself  that  he  can  survive  and  even  prosper. 
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into  the  project  plan.  “The  vendor 
replied,  stating  there  was  very 
iittle  they  could  do  until  I  signed 
the  contraa"  fish  says.  "According 
to  them,  the  projea  implementa¬ 
tion  plan  customization  was  part 
of  the  professionai  services, 
which  would  not  commence 


is  tasked  with  writing  a  custom  pro¬ 
gram  to  import  the  client  data.  After 
another  meeting  or  two  to  naii  down 
the  specs  tor  the  data-import  pro¬ 
gram.  fish  finaliy  receives  a  spread¬ 
sheet  -  one  that  contains  exactiy 
four  rows  of  data.  "I  responded  that 
this  was  good  test  data,  but  I  would 
need  all  of  their  data  so  I  could 
import  it  into  a  test  database."  fish 
says.  "I  soon  received  a  response  as¬ 
suring  me  that  the  spreadsheet  I  had 
contained  all  of  their  clients." 


Feed  dwiHarM  send  me 


And  Other  Duties  as  Assigned 

Pilot  fish  works  in  the  executive  support  group  for  this  global  company,  and  he's 
in  the  know  about  a  call  his  manager  gets  from  the  CIO.  which  goes  something  like 


SHARKT'NK 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


mis:  uu:  "executive  x  leti  ms  passpon  ai  me  airpori  idsi  nigra  ai 
without  it"  Manager:  "OK . . ."  CIO;  "The  passport  is  being  sent  to  the  home  office,  rs 
being  sent  overnight  should  be  there  in  the  morning."  Manager;  "OK,  what  should  I 
do  with  It.  courier  it  to  Executive  X?"  CIO;  "No,  have  a  desktop  tech  buy  a  plane  Bcket 
fly  to  Panama  and  hand-deliver  it  to  Executive  X." 

If  YOU  Have  to  Ask...  I  "professional  services"  is  a  single 


Yes,  All  of  Them 

This  company  has  been 
standardizing  its  accoui..- 
ing  software,  and  the 


OPINION 


SiMion- 
dollar  IT  projects 
haveabetter- 
tl)an-7S%  success 
rate.  Once  the 
budget  passes 
$10iiiilion,tbe 
chance  of  success 
dropsbelow 
10%.0uch. 


lias  been  covering 
the  intersection 
of  business  and  IT 
for  three  decades. 
Contact  him  at 
cwafrankhaves.com. 


Big  Projects,  Done  Small 


OK,  ALL  TOGETHER  MOW;  Small  IT  projects  succeed;  huge  IT  projects 
fail  We  all  know  that  tune.  The  latest  voice  to  join  the  choir  is 
that  of  Roger  Sessions,  CTO  at  ObjectWatch,  who  has  patented  a 
methodology  for  breaking  big  projects  into  small  pieces.  There’s  just 
one  problem:  In  the  real  world,  big  projects  are  big  winners. 

t  much  more  impressive, 
r  sing  the  praises  of  small 


It’s  true.  And  that’s  a  teal  pain,  because  Ses¬ 
sions  and  everyone  else  in  the  “huge  projects 
fail”  chorus  is  absolutely  correct.  We’ve  known 
that  ever  since  Fred  Brooks  wrote  The  Mythical 
Man-Month  in  1975.  Since  then,  the  daU  has  piled 

up.  Sessions  quotes  recent  research  that  says  sub- 

millkm-dollar  IT  projects  have  a  better-than-75% 
success  rate.  Once  the  budget  passes  $10  million, 

the  chaiKe  of  success  drops  below  10%.  Ouch. 

The  logical  conclusion:  We  should  break  up  aU 
IT  projects  into  sub-million-dollar  pieces. 

The  political  reality:  Everybody  wants  muhi- 
millioo^llar  behemoths. 

The  CEO  wants  them. ’They  make  for  great  brag¬ 
ging  points  on  the  golf  course,  and  they  provide 
cover  for  “restructurings”  <rfaU  kinds.  Line-of- 
business  executives  want  them  because  they  look 

great  on  resumes.  Ambitious  prtqect  managers 
want  them  because  in  cwporate  politics,  dollars 
are  how  you  keep  score  —  a  dozen  $20ok  projects 
that  succeed  aren’t  nearly  as  impressive  as  a  single 
$20  miUion  Goliath,  no  matter  how  it  ends  up. 

That  means  huge  projects  get  big  political 
support.  That,  in  turn,  makes  them  harder  to  kiU. 

A  multiyear  megaproject  that  has  the  CEO’s  backing 
and  millions  sunk  into  it  already  is  much  likelier  to 
survive  at  budget-cutting  time  than  a  bunch  of  trim, 
eftective,  qukk-hit  projects  that  could  be  cutting 
costs  or  selling  more  products  within  months  but 
just  don’t  have  so  many  zeros  at  the  end  of  the  price. 

Ifthatmegaptojectiseverfinished,itwiUf»ob- 
aUy  be  years  late  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  over 
budget.  And  even  that  weighs  in  its  favor:  It  just 


makes  the  ptrqect  look  that 


big^  projects.  That’s  why  we  keep  dting  them. 

We  can’t  change  the  politics.  So  maybe  we 

should  just  decide  to  do  big  IT  projects  -  but  do 

them  small. 

Look,  what  have  software  gurus  been  teUing 

us  for  decades?  Small  succeeds.  But  those  gurus 
nearly  always  tell  us  to  break  fag  projects  down 
into  smaU  projects.  That’s  technically  sound  but 
politically  naive.  It’s  where  all  those  easy-to<ancel 
small  projects  come  frono. 

Instead,  we  can  continue  to  talk  about  big  proj¬ 
ects  —  but  we  should  plan  them  by  breakii^  thein 

down  into  small  pieces. 

There’s  no  need  for  the  CEO  to  know  the 
implemenution  details.  That  $50  million  project 
will  still  take  years. ’The  fact  that  tt  wiU  be  buih 
of  independent  sub-million-dollar  projects  —  er, 

modules  —  that  will  start  doing  something  useful 
much  sooner  is  just  a  nice  bonus. 

In  fact,  let’s  keep  that  ITs  little  secret  about 

huge  projects. 

Does  this  sound  devious  and  political?  Of 

course.  Hey,  everyone  says  IT  should  be  run  like 

the  rest  of  the  business,  ri^t? 

So  propose  big  and  build  small.  It’s  politically 
attractive,  technically  effective  —  and  everyone 
comes  out  ahead. 

Otherwise,  we  can  talk  all  we  want  about  how 
small  projects  succeed  and  huge  perfects  fail.  But 
we’ll  just  be  preaching  to  the  choix.  ♦ 


Smarter  technolcjgy  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

What  1.3  million  transactions  per  second 
means  to  this  car. 

It  means  the  likely  buyer  of  this  car  has  already  been  pinpointed.  Acxiom,  a  global  leader  in  marketing  services 
and  technology,  is  working  with  IBM  to  help  9  of  the  top  10  car  manufacturers,  as  well  as  companies  in  every 
major  industry,  to  efficiently  mine  over  7,000  databases  to  give  them  deep  insights  into  their  customers.  The  IBM 
System  x®  with  Intel®  Xeon®  processors  forms  the  core  of  the  solution,  allowing  Acxiom  to  consolidate  9,360 
disparate  systems  into  a  mere  264  eX5  systems  without  sacrificing  performance.  A  smarter  business  is  built 
on  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 

Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/car 


virgin  America 
has  gone  Google . 


